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The enthusiasm of the universities during the past fifteen or 
twenty years for " getting into closer relations with the national 
Hfe" — as the phrase runs — has led them to establish technical 
schools and courses of many kinds. Of these several — notably 
curricula in engineering and agriculture — have been undoubtedly 
successful. Even schools of finance, giving instruction in bank- 
ing, insurance, railway administration, etc., have met with some 
favor from the business world. But academic courses in journal- 
ism have so far failed either to define themselves clearly within 
the university or to commend themselves to a cynical newspaper- 
dom without. The proposal of Mr. Joseph Pulitzer to endow a 
school of journalism at Columbia University revived for a time 
the flagging interest in the experiment, but the character of the 
studies outlined, and even the vigorous defense of the plan by its 
author,^ seemed not to carry conviction to the doubters. 

The reasons for this skepticism are not far to seek. While 
as a rule editors admit that, other things being equal, a college 
training is of distinct value to a newspaper worker, they say 
that the university cannot create conditions in which the future 
reporter or leader-writer must learn the technique of his profes- 

^ " The College of Journalism," North American Review, May, 1904. 
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sion. They insist that the only way to become a newspaper 
writer is to "go through the mill." According to these critics, 
journalism has no clearly defined, conventionalized technique 
analogous to that of law or medicine. The general principles of 
newspaper work are mere empty platitudes apart from the con- 
crete, ever-changing problems of the daily press. All that the 
university can hope to do for the newspaper man is to give him a 
general training in languages, literature, history, economics, and 
the other social sciences, as well as some knowledge of the world 
of nature. The rest must be left to the office, where by a painful 
process he learns to utilize his resources and to transform his 
literary style to meet the peculiar needs of the modern paper. 

There is much plausibility as well as a great deal of sound 
sense in this position of experienced newspaper men. It is always 
a thankless, and even a presumptions, thing for an academic 
person to question the dicta of hard-headed, practical men as to 
the fields in which they are experts, but the writer believes that 
something is to be said — and more to be done — for another 
kind of university training in journalism. He proposes therefore 
to describe an academic course which recently reached its cul- 
mination with the publication of one number of a modem city 
daily, written and edited by a class of university students organ- 
ized as an editorial staff. 

During the last three years the writer has conducted at the 
University of Chicago a course entitled "The History and 
Organization of the American Press." This class meets four 
hours a week for three months. The work falls into two parts : 
(i) historical or descriptive, and (2) practical or technical. The 
first division includes the development of the American press, 
through the colonial and revolutionary period, into the partisan 
press of the early nineteenth century; thence into the period of 
"enterprise," the telegraph press, and the Civil War period, to 
the contemporary press. The great papers and the famous editors 
of the era of personal journalism are treated in some detail. The 
story of the rise of press associations and the history of the Asso- 
ciated Press also receive attention. Copies of old newspapers, 
facsimiles, etc., are used to make the historical descriptions more 
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vivid, and to give some idea of make-up, typography, and illus- 
trations. Next follows a brief outline of the development of the 
printing and illustrating processes. The students become familiar 
with the different fonts or " points " of type, and are given prac- 
tice in correcting unrevised galley proofs supplied by the office of 
the college daily. The evolution of the printing-press from the 
Washington press to the contemporary web perfecting machine 
is suggested, and the nature and significance of stereotj^jing are 
pointed out. The various kinds of illustrations from early wood- 
cuts to "tooled" half-tones are described, and examples of each 
are shown. Lectures and assigned reading on these topics are 
supplemented by visits to the plants of the leading Chicago dailies. 
Then comes an analysis of the organization, mechanical, business, 
and editorial, of a modern paper. The general functions of the 
departments are indicated, and the duties of each worker — espe- 
cially on the editorial staff — are outlined. 

All this should make one more intelligent concerning news- 
paper work. Every journalist of course must know something 
of the history of his profession, and he should conceive in a large 
way all aspects of his chosen field. But it is perfectly true that 
such knowledge may not tell immediately upon his efficiency in 
doing his daily work. There must be more than information 
about the profession; there must be practice in doing the kind 
of things which it demands of its members. How far this prac- 
tice is attempted, by what methods and with what results, are after 
all the vital questions. Throughout the course, in addition to the 
lectures and reading, students are given daily exercises designed 
to test them on many sides. One day editorials are handed in on 
a topic assigned in advance. Often three different editorials will 
be required on the same subject, but treated in harmony with the 
editorial policies of three different papers. Again each member 
of the class will be given, at the opening of the hour, an unheaded 
"story" clipped from some prominent daily. Three or five 
minutes will be allowed for the writing of a suitable heading. 
Sometimes the size and character of the "head" will be indi- 
cated; sometimes the student will be left to use his own judgment. 
At another period the chief facts of a current " story " in color- 
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less, chronological form will be put upon the blackboard, and a 
brief time allowed for the turning of these into copy for a desig- 
nated kind of daily. Still another devise consists in sending stu- 
dents on assignments to cover stated events, copy which has been 
finished within a given time limit being turned in next day. Often 
members of the class are permitted to accompany reporters of the 
city dailies and of the local press association on their rounds. 

The material secured in these different ways becomes the 
subject-matter for "copy-reading" — i. e., revision, rewriting, 
head-writing, etc. — and of active criticism and discussion in 
class. Since each student is a subscriber for the quarter for one 
of the leading dailies of the country; constantly reports upon its 
contents and methods, and hands in almost every day typical 
matter from its columns, a broad basis of observation is afforded. 
Comparisons and general conclusions inevitably follow. A 
generalization, such as the rule that a heading must always con- 
tain a verb, or at least an idea of action, may be tested in a most 
instructive fashion when the usage of twenty-five or thirty 
prominent papers is immediately available. Out of these discus- 
sions come principles and theories to be constantly tested and 
revised. " What is news ? " and the " structure of a news story " 
are no longer abstract theories when they thus emerge from a 
mass of concrete material. Under these conditions the work of 
the class gradually improves in sureness of touch and simplicity 
and directness of style. The more obvious blunders are avoided. 
Each student prides himself on his ability to put the whole story 
in the opening sentence or paragraph. Superfluous words and 
phrases, hackneyed expressions, fine writing, tend to disappear. 
The individuality of the men begins to show itself. The imita- 
tive produce commonplace, conventional copy, but now and then 
a clever, sprightly story in a different vein will be turned in and 
come up for discussion in the class. Someone declares that the 
story is too " fresh " or undignified, and that any city editor 
would "turn it down." The writer of the copy stoutly contends 
that it is quite the sort of thing one finds in the Sun, etc. Thus 
as the discussions go on, standards and ideals get themselves 
more clearly defined. 
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Toward the middle of the quarter, when individual tastes and 
abilities have been partially disclosed, the class is organized as an 
editorial staff. This gives occasion for useful discussion as to the 
respective duties of managing editor, news editor, city editor, 
copy-reader, et al., and also provides a means for handling more 
systematically the daily grist of copy. But a staff suggests a 
paper, and something definite and tangible to be done at a given 
time in an efficient way. The mere turning out of haphazard, 
unrelated copy palls after a time upon active young persons. So 
a year ago last June it was proposed that the last exercise of the 
course should be the preparation of complete copy for one issue 
of a daily paper. Everything was to be done up to the point of 
sending the matter to the composing-room. No line was to be 
written before nine in the morning nor after midnight of the day 
on which the trial was made. The class entered upon the under- 
taking with enthusiasm. The rooms of the University College, 
in the heart of the city, were put at the service of the staff. By 
one o'clock these quarters were transformed into editorial offices. 
Amateur reporters were rushing off on assignments in company 
with the professionals of the city dailies. The editorial writers 
had already been at work, and when the copy began to come 
in, the copy-readers set about their task. The reports of the 
City Press Association and of the Associated Press — gener- 
ously furnished for the occasion — arriving by messenger at 
frequent intervals, were eagerly seized upon by the city and tele- 
graph editors. As fast as the completed manuscript came from 
the copy-readers it was turned over to the make-up man, who had 
spread out before him eight forms drawn on manila paper. 
Following the suggestions of the managing editor — who on this 
paper stayed until the forms closed — the stories were estimated 
for length, space was marked off in the columns, and thus the 
pages were filled up. About midnight the excitement reached its 
height as the last copy was turned in and the brown paper forms 
were "locked up." As a bit of make-believe, with a certain 
amount of incidental profit, the attempt was a success. But it left 
much to be desired. The results were too vague — a big roll of 
manuscript and a few sheets of wrapping-paper. There was no 
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way of estimating definitely the work of the responsible editors, 
no certain tests of the copy-readers' skill — in short, little or 
nothing to show for a good deal of hard work. " If only it could 
have been printed ! " was the regretful sigh. To be sure, one 
valuable result grew out of the experiment. The city editor of 
one of the leading Chicago dailies volunteered to go over the 
copy, and then to criticise it before the class. His acute, incisive, 
luminous comments were of the greatest service to the students. 
He said the copy was not so much crude as commonplace, imi- 
tative, conventional. This was doubtless the result of studying 
the newspapers so closely and of attempting to acquire a profes- 
sional style. The results were largely negative; the common 
blunders and infelicities were pretty well avoided, but that rare 
originality which editors so eagerly seek in " cub " reporters had 
not been much stimulated. After all, instruction is largely a con- 
ventionalizing process, and too much must not be expected in the 
way of developing genius from average material. Even the best 
newspaper offices are not conspicuously successful in discovering 
and developing great abilities on a large scale. 

The class of this year — in the spring quarter of 1905 — 
numbered twenty-five, and included three student reporters for 
the Chicago papers, several men who had worked on country 
weeklies, and one employee of the Associated Press. The class 
as a whole showed intelligence; much good copy was turned in. 
The editorials written by two^ or three graduate students in 
political science and economics were unusually pointed, clear, and 
vigorous. When the plans for the final practice were proposed, 
the question, " Why not print the paper ? " again came up. The 
matter had already been investigated in a tentative way, but the 
enthusiasm of the class was so evident, and its ability so well 
proved, that the time seemed auspicious for pushing the experi- 
ment farther. The plan was broached to the manager ^ of one of 
the afternoon papers, who instantly and with cordiality offered to 
put his whole plant at the service of the class any day from five in 
the afternoon until the forms were locked up. Moreover, he 

' Mr. John Eastman, of the Chicago Evening Journal, whose generosity and 
courtesy contributed in a fundamental way to the success of the experiment. 
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promised to produce the edition at actual cost. This was an 
encouraging beginning. Next the news services must be secured. 
The Associated Press and the City Press Association, with the 
hearty consent of their Chicago members,® agreed tO' supply 
copies of their complete reports, with the understanding that the 
paper should not be published before noon. The city editors of 
the morning papers were equally friendly, promising to give 
access to their assignment books, and to send out students with 
their own reporters. The sum needed to cover the cost of bring- 
ing out the paper was quickly secured from friends who took 
advertising space to the amount of three columns. 

These preliminaries settled, the class set about the further 
preparations with enthusiasm. The staff had already been organ- 
ized with the editor-in-chief of the college daily as managing 
editor, two student reporters as news and city editors, and the 
Associated Press employee as telegraph editor. All the usual 
departments — finance, society, sport, art, literature and the 
drama, exchange, etc. — had been assigned tO' responsible editors ; 
a cartoonist had been selected, copy-readers appointed, and now 
the original staff of reporters was enlarged by volunteers among 
friends of the class, and from one of the university courses in 
English composition. The complete staff numbered nearly forty, 
each having clearly defined duties, and responsible to a designated 
superior. 

The following important points were decided upon after full 
discussion in the class. The name the Daily Times wa:s adopted. 
The policy and tone of the paper were to be Republican in national 
affairs, with a somewhat independent attitude toward state and 
municipal politics ; to be dignified in the treatment and display of 
news, avoiding sensational methods and smartness; to aim at 
accuracy, abjuring " fakes " and " pipe stories." Only by fixing 
a policy in this way would it be possible to make a consistent and 
homogeneous paper. While the usage of the office in which the 

= Acknowledgment is due to Mr. A. C. Thomas and Colonel C. S. Diehl, 
of the Associated Press ; to Mr. H. L. Saylor, of the City Press ; and to the 
following members of these associations : Mr. R. W. Patterson, of the Chicago 
Tribune; Mr. F. B. Noyes, of the Record-Herald; Mr. G. W. Hinman, of the 
Inter-Ocean; and Mr. H. W. Seymour, of the Chronicle. 
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edition was to be brought out would be followed so far as 
spellings, abbreviations, etc., were concerned, a special style-sheet 
for headings was prepared and printed. By this the copy-readers 
were guided in their preliminary practice. Tliey quickly became 
skilful in meeting the requirements of substance, space, and 
symmetry. 

As the seriousness of the task which had been undertaken 
became more and more apparent, the class readily acquiesced in a 
plan for a preliminary practice in the course of which all copy for 
an edition should be prepared just as though it were to be printed. 
A night was selected and the work done. The trial was in many 
ways discouraging. The city and telegraph desks were nearly 
swamped by the Association reports ; many of the reporters went 
sadly astray and failed to get a grip on their stories ; the make-up 
was vague and the proportions of news ill-balanced. The effect, 
however, was the traditional stimulus of a poor rehearsal. The 
young newspaper men saw more clearly the problems to be met, 
and pursued all the more vigorously their training for the final 
trial, which had been set for June 6, the paper bearing date of 
June 7. 

On the evening of June 5 an editorial conference decided upon 
the cartoon * and upon the leading editorials. It was the aim to 
keep these close to the events of the moment, and at the same time 
to make them well-considered, informing, and incisive. The 
editorials decided upon at the evening conference were: "Eng- 
lish Diplomacy," the visit of the Spanish king to the court of St. 
James being made the starting-point for a review of England's 
diplomacy by which in ten years her own position of isolation has 
been in a large measure transferred to Germany ; " Evolution of 

* This was suggested by the visit of the Spanish king to Paris, where he 
narrowly escaped a bomb, and to London, where at the moment he was said to 
be pursued by heiresses. The picture was to represent his royal highness flying 
incontinently from an anarchist with a bomb poised in the manner of a shot- 
putter, and from a young woman in bridal dress with a money bag in her out- 
stretched hand. The descriptive line was to read, " After you. My Dear Alfonso." 
It is, to be sure, a question whether this was quite in harmony with the policy of 
the paper, but such was the decision. The drawing, which was not begun until 
noon next day, was admirably; executed. It was turned over to the engraver at 
five. 
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Roosevelt's Cabinet," in which the rumored appointment of 
Bonaparte was the occasion for describing the gradual change of 
the cabinet from a McKinley legacy tO' a personally sympathetic 
council of the President ; " Democracy in Unionism," a comment 
upon the autocratic methods of labor leaders, and the apathy of 
the rank and file, as illustrated in the existing teamsters' strike; 
"Two Kinds of Reformers," in which the attitudes of Mayor 
Dunne and of James Dalrymple, the Glasgow traction expert, 
toward municipal ownership were contrasted. These leading 
editorials having been tentatively decided upon both as to subject- 
matter and length, a column or more space remained available for 
topics to be suggested by the news of the next day. It was agreed 
that no copy should be actually written before 9 o'clock on the 
morning of June 6. With the exception of the book reviews and 
one or two short special articles, no manuscript was prepared 
before the designated hour. 

The editorial offices were opened June 6 at noon in the rooms 
of the University College. The managing editor had prepared a 
preliminary schedule, and had assigned to the city, news, and 
department editors the approximate space available for each. 
This distribution was understood to be subject to change with the 
news developments of the afternoon and evening. The paper was 
to be a four-page, seven-column sheet, with solid minion as a body 
type. The editorials were to be set in leaded brevier. This 
make-up called for almost exactly twenty-five columns of matter, 
practically the amount carried by an eight-page paper which has 
good advertising patronage. In spite of all these careful prepara- 
tions, there remained the inevitable uncertainty as to the news 
which would have to be handled. " Suppose the Czar were to be 
assassinated ? " " How could we handle such a thing as that ? " 
was the sort of question raised now and then by the anxious 
editors. The chief stock stories of the day were: the Russo- 
Japanese War, the rumors of peace, the Zemstvo's appeal, the 
interned ships at Manila, the French cabinet crisis, the Prussian 
wedding, the Spanish king in London, the Philadelphia revolt, 
the Equitable scandal, the Chicago traction situation, and the 
strike of the local teamsters. Some of these were active, and 
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" follow Stories " and bulletins might be expected ; others would 
be covered by the afternoon papers, and would therefore lose 
much of their news value. Here were problems in plenty. Some 
early copy must go to the compositors by 4 — a full quota of men 
could not be provided for the evening — and after seven the 
stream of stories must flow steadily and copiously. All uncertain 
matters must be postponed until the latest possible moment, every- 
thing sure to be printed must go up promptly, while "over- 
setting" — i. e., the composition of more matter than there was 
space for — must be minimized. The editorials already men- 
tioned, supplemented by three which grew out of the news of the 
morning — viz., "Finance and Publicity," "Admiral Enquist 
and His Cruises," and "A New Theatrical Conscience" — were 
the first of the copy to be set. These, together with short, original 
paragraphs, a half-column of clippings, literary reviews, dramatic 
criticisms, society notes, and an exclusive special article, an inter- 
view with the Japanese consul on Togo's telegram to the Mikado, 
completed the editorial page, which was locked up about 8, at 
which time the staff had been installed for twO' hours in the 
editorial rooms of its newspaper host. 

From this time on the situation grew more complex and excit- 
ing. The press reports were coming in rapidly, and being 
handled by the telegraph editor and his copy-readers. The tele- 
grams were being checked off, sorted, selected, condensed, pro- 
vided with headings. All the war dispatches and other rapidly 
changing stories were put to one side for late treatment, while the 
shorter, miscellaneous telegrams were sifted and rewritten for a 
column of " Telegraphic Brevities," a devise for handling a large 
number of items in a condensed form. At the same time the city 
desk was a center of activity. Stories of the afternoon — special 
men had been devoting the whole day to traction and strike 
developments — were being sifted and copy-read ; reporters were 
arriving, summarizing their results, receiving space instructions 
from the city editor, and sitting down to write out their copy, 
which was quickly merged in the stream now flowing steadily 
through the copy-readers' hands to the composing-room. The 
managing editor had before him the news schedules of the differ- 
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ent editors and the proofs of the matter already in galley. He 
modified his " make-up " from time to time and hurried frequently 
to the composing-room, where the three remaining pages were 
beginning to fill. The base for the cartoon was waiting in the 
upper center of the first page for the zinc etching still in the 
engraver's hands; the leading first-page stories were being 
assembled under their headings, while vacant spaces showed 
where the final bulletins and latest "leads" were to find place. 
On the third page "The City in Brief" and "Telegraphic 
Brevities" were lengthening rapidly, while more important tele- 
grams, foreign and domestic, together with local stories were 
being assembled. The fourth page early began to fill with finan- 
cial reports and sporting news. To one side stood galleys of 
matter as yet unassigned, awaiting the exigencies of the final 
make-up, which was scheduled for i a. m. The paper was to be a 
first or mail edition, not the city edition which contains later 
telegrams and local reports. 

At midnight the climax approached. The telegraph editor 
was working at top speed. He turned a mass of items concerning 
federal affairs into a special correspondent's Washington letter — 
what are principles and policy in a crisis such as this? — and 
dictated to a stenographer, provided for an emergency, a clear 
condensation under a St. Petersburg dateline of telegrams from 
Moscow and other Russian cities, at the same time skilfully weav- 
ing in the chief facts as to the Zemstvos situation, and other 
related items. It was a clever and effective piece of work. With 
the turning in of this copy the labors of the staff were practically 
over. The composing-room now became the center of interest. 
Thirty amateur journalists watched with keen parental solicitude 
the work of a deft and marvelously long-suffering foreman who, 
under the guidance of the managing editor, in consultation with 
three or four of his chief aids, " lifted " this story and substituted 
that in order to secure symmetry and balance of heads, to recog- 
nize news values, and to meet the exigencies of space. The fourth 
page was locked up, the third was on the point of being closed, 
when in rushed the telegraph editor with a fresh war bulletin. 
It must go at the head of the first page war story. It was ten 
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minutes before i o'clock. In a few moments the " stickful " was 
set, read, and in the foreman's hand. A short telegram had been 
lifted from the first page and had displaced a less important item 
on page 3. The space gained had been shifted to the top of the 
war column, into which the late bulletin was dropped. At last 
the word was given; the cartoon etching had come down and 
been tacked on its base; the forms were closed, the set screws 
driven home, and the task accomplished at five minutes after the 
appointed hour. On the galleys lay three and one-half columns 
of " overset." Page-proofs were made, and the weary but elated 
editors went home to await eagerly the printed edition, which 
was distributed at noon next day. 

So much of detailed description seems necessary to give a 
fairly vivid idea of the working conditions under which this 
practice paper was sent to press. TO' the members of the class 
were thus brought home certain typical problems of the daily 
paper: the collection of news, the preparation of it, the estima- 
tion of its value in both space and position, the proportions of 
different kinds of matter, the exigencies of final make-up. Under 
the strain of the night's work the students were tested in a search- 
ing fashion. Resourcefulness, good judgment, coolness, were 
demanded. While for the most part the different men did about 
what was expected of them, several distinctly failed to meet the 
emergency effectively, while others — one fellow in particular 
who during the quarter had seemed aimless, if not indifferent — 
surprised all by their alertness, adaptability, and industry. There 
could be no better illustration of the different ways in which stu- 
dents react to academic exercises on the one hand, and to calls for 
action, accomplishment, on the other. 

The Daily Times was on the whole a success. It sought in no 
sense to be a model paper, or to introduce innovations. It aimed 
simply to conform to the best standards of alert, dignified, self- 
respecting journalism. The editorial page was by common con- 
sent the best of the four, and might challenge comparison with 
any save the leading metropolitan papers. The first page looked 
well, and corresponded closely with the Chicago papers so far as 
the choice of news went. The only conspicuous mistake of judg- 
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ment was betrayed in giving- the Prussian wedding "follow 
story " a place on the front page, when the afternoon papers had 
covered the event rather fully. The one bad " break " was in an 
equivocal "hanger" in the heading of this same news item. It 
read "Oldest Son of Emperor William and Duchess Cecilia 
Married Yesterday." In general, the news was presented in a 
straightforward fashion, and the heads were especially well done, 
terse, and vivid, without frivolity or smartness. No important 
local event was wholly overlooked, and the condensation of the 
Associated Press report showed good judgment and a fair degree 
of skill. The amateur editors were naturally gratified by the 
many friendly comments of practical newspaper men who frankly 
expressed surprise at the excellence of the result. 

It would be easy to overestimate the significance of this 
experiment. It must be remembered that it was made under the 
most favorable conditions : a class of more than average ability, 
several of them with some experience in journalism, one an 
employee of the Associated Press; editorial writers of maturity 
and scholarly training; the co-operation of four city editors;® 
careful, preliminary practice; expert, professional proofreaders; 
a well-organized mechanical department ; and — this was of much 
moment — a quiet, normal news day. Nevertheless, the attempt 
and the training which preceded it did show that it is possible to 
give under university auspices a practical introduction to the 
technique of newspaper work as distinguished from that general 
culture which is already provided. Whether distinct schools of 
journalism are possible or desirable is a question which may be 
left for the decision of time and experience. It seems, however, 
quite worth while to offer college and university courses which 
shall deal with the practical problems of newspaper work. 
Whether the practice-paper idea is practicable as a regular device, 
or whether some other plan would serve the purpose better, it at 

' The writer has found newspaper men unfailingly friendly and always ready 
to give aid. In this case these city editors sent out with their own reporters 
the amateurs of the Daily Times. It should be noted, however, that no newspaper 
men even visited the Journal office during the trial, which was carried through 
without professional advice or supervision. 
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least suggests the possibility of creating an approximation to 
working conditions. At present the following seem to be feasible 
first steps toward journalism courses in any urban university: 

1. The appointment of a journalist, who combines practical 
experience with academic tastes, to a permanent faculty position. 

2. The appointment on salary of leading men from the city 
press to lectureships in the several fields of journalism. This 
would be strictly analogous to the relation which practicing 
doctors and lawyers sustain to medical and law schools. 

3. The establishment of a museum, such as the writer has 
begun to organize, designed to illustrate (a) the history of news- 
papers by originals and facsimiles of old papers; (&) the 
mechanical side — by showing all the stages from copy to the 
printed paper; (c) the editorial side by scrapbooks containing 
actual copy from newspapers in the transition from reporters' 
manuscript to final proofs; (c?) a seminar room in which files of 
prominent typical papers, including a few foreign journals, are 
kept for reading and study. 

4. The installation of a small plant, with a linotype machine 
— or access to such a printing-office — for setting up the daily 
exercises of the class. 

5. Frequent visits to the leading newspaper offices for obser- 
vation in connection with class lectures. 

6. Assignment work for students, at first independently, and 
then, when experience warrants, as understudies to reporters on 
the staffs of the city dailies. 

7. Courses in English especially adapted to the cultivation 
of a good newspaper style, which is far from deserving the 
opprobrium which too many literary men and college instructors 
heap upon it. 

8. Courses in modern history, diplomacy, political science, 
economics, and sociology may easily be given slight modification 
which will make them of more value to men preparing for 
journalism. 

The sum of the whole matter, however, is to bring practical 
newspaper men into the lecture and seminar room, not for mere 
general addresses on the importance of the press to civilization. 
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but for careful, discriminating criticism and concrete suggestion ; 
in short, for clinical, laboratory work. All efforts which the uni- 
versities may make in the direction of journalistic training of a 
definite, practical sort will be futile until they succeed in securing 
the regular, compensated services of men recognized as leaders 
in their profession, representing its best achievements and its 
highest ideals and aims. 



